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BULLETIN 

OF THE 

American Geographical Society 

Vol. XLVII 1915 No. 12 

WHALING OFF THE ALASKAN COAST* 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF JACK HADLEY OF POINT BARROW, 

ALASKA 

The Bering Sea whale fishery opened in 1848. Its object was the 
capture of the Arctic right whale, commonly known as the bow- 
head, for whalebone and train-oil. At one time about 300 vessels 
were engaged in the industry. Most of them sailed from New Bed- 
ford, but, of late years, the small remaining fleet has come from 
San Francisco. Leaving San Francisco in December, the fleet 
would engage in sperm whaling (the sperm whale, or cachalot) 
until March and then point for Bering Sea in order to arrive at the 
ice by the middle of April and drift north with it, waiting and 
watching for the bow-heads in their spring migration to the Arctic 
seas. Formerly the ships did not go farther north than Point Bar- 
row to complete their season, but would leave there about September 
for the west and run along the edge of the pack ice towards Herald 
Island, off the northeast coast of Asia, picking up occasional whales 
as they dodged out of the pack and remaining as late as the young 
ice would permit — usually till between October 5th and 15th, rarely 
as late as the 25th. 

* Just before Mr. Stefansson left New York on his latest explorations in the Arctic, he turned 
over the manuscript of this paper to the Society. Jack Hadley, the author, is an old-time 
whaler, who saw the rise and the decline of the Alaskan industry. He is more familiar with the 
harpoon than with the pen, yet he writes his story in a quaint style and with pleasing directness. 
His paper, adapted to the present purpose, is presented to the readers of the Bulletin as an 
interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the Alaskan whalery and of the partici- 
pation of the Eskimos in it. 
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Whaling Off the Alaskan Coast 907 

In the early days of Arctic whaling, the whales were plentiful 
and not easily scared off; but since steam has been put into some of 
the ships, the whales have left their feeding grounds along the 
Alaskan border of Beaufort Sea, and now whalers have to go as far 
east as Banks Island and Fitzwilliam Strait to meet the whales on 
their return to the west. In the writer's opinion, the main body of 
whales goes east to breeding grounds off the coast of Greenland. 
The whales remaining all summer in the pack between Point Barrow 
and Herschel Island are mostly old bulls, and a species of small 
Arctic ice whale. 

The Graveyard of Whaling Ships. The Alaskan Arctic coast is 
the graveyard of a large number of the 300 sailing vessels and 
smaller boats that were formerly engaged in the whaling business. 
Every few miles along the coast between Point Hope (just outside 
of Bering Strait) and Herschel Island are to be seen relics of this 
once important and now rapidly declining industry. These relics 
are ribs and keels of old wind jammers, now rotting on the beach or 
used by the natives on their hunting trips to build shacks for pro- 
tection from the furious blasts of the Arctic winter. 

The summer of 1876 claimed the first great toll from the whaling 
fleet. Thirty-six ships were caught in the ice off Point Belcher and 
abandoned by their crews, who took refuge on ships that were more 
fortunate in getting clear of the ice. The ships, having grounded 
and smashed up close to a native village, would have proved a 
great windfall for the Eskimo if they had been sufficiently civilized 
to appreciate it ; but, being unaccustomed to the ways of their white 
brother, they did not realize the wealth of good things sent them by 
their Spirit of the Ice. Yet they had acquired a taste for whiskey 
and as soon as the crews were clear of the stranded ships the natives 
hastened on board in search of the esteemed beverage. Everything 
they could find in bottles they took along with them, contents of 
the medicine chest and all, and returned home to enjoy the plunder. 
It ended in the poisoning of the whole village. At the present day, 
in their underground houses, may be seen the remains of whole 
families who died just as they sat, poisoned by the medicine, which, 
in their ignorance, they mistook for whiskey. 

In the summer of 1879 a large number of the fleet got into the ice 
northwest of Point Barrow and, as it swung round from the south, 
thirteen of them were caught about forty miles off shore. Their 
crews, leaving them, walked over the ice towards the ships they could 
see in clear water to the east. At a few miles ' distance, a third of the 
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men decided to return to their own ships, preferring to take their 
chances there rather than on the ice, for they knew that missing the 
ships would mean slow death by starvation or exposure, as they had 
neither provisions nor clothing. Some of the men on the ice were 
picked up by the ships and the rest succeeded in making the shore, 
where they were succored by the natives, taken down the coast to 
Point Belcher and returned to their homes ; but those who remained 
with their ships were never heard of again. For several years after 
this the ships made fair voyages with no wrecks until 1888, an un- 
usually bad year for gales of wind and heavy ice, when five more 
ships were lost ; one on Herald Island, three at Point Barrow and 
one on its homeward trip in the fall, at Point Hope. In 1889, three 
vessels were lost, including one in Bering Sea and one at Point Bar- 
row. Between the years 1889 and 1897 only two losses are recorded, 
but during the latter year Old King Ice claimed a toll of four ships. 
Three of them, returning from Herschel Island, were caught in the 
ice at Point Barrow and ground to pieces. The crews escaped to the 
shore, where they remained until the following spring. 

The fourth vessel, the Narvarck of New Bedford, while on her 
passage north in the spring, was caught in a pack of old and very 
heavy ice off Icy Cape and carried north with it, arriving in the 
first part of August off Point Barrow about thirty miles from shore. 
After drifting for several days and finding no way open for escape, 
the master decided to abandon the ship to her fate and to try to gain 
the government revenue cutter Bear, sighted at anchor inshore of 
them. Three of the boats were provisioned and hauled by the crew 
over the pack towards the inshore lead. After traveling a few miles 
a thick fog came down and prevented them from finding a road 
through the rough ice with their boats; so the master ordered a 
return to the ship before they lost her. Abandoning the boats and 
grub, they succeeded in regaining the ship only to start again after 
a few hours' rest. The master took his wife and mate with a small 
canvas dinghy, 32 of the crew strung out on the ice walking, and 
10 remained on the ship, refusing to leave her. A hard struggle 
brought the crew to the edge of the water and within sight of the 
Bear, 5 or 6 miles distant; then fog set in again. Meanwhile the 
master and his party arrived at the revenue cutter and reported the 
crew as lost. By this time, the ice along the edge of the pack began 
to break up and a strong current running north separated the party. 
Small pieces of ice with one, two or three men were floated away. 
Some of the men were drowned in attempting to jump from one cake 
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to another; others died from hunger and exposure. Sixteen were 
picked up by the steam whaler from a cake of ice about 20 yards, 
square, but not until they had been many days without food and 
were so weak that they had to be picked up and carried to the boat. 
The ship herself drifted in close to Cape Simpson and froze in there 
and the crew that had remained on her walked ashore, where they 
were kept by the C. S. W. and Trading Co. until the following 
spring. In the middle of the winter a northeast gale of wind 
released the Narvarck and she drifted south until off the station at 
Cape Smith. A change in the direction of the current drove her in 
close to the beach, where, as fuel, she proved a godsend to the ship- 
wrecked men. 

The Brief Boom Time of Herschel Island. I will now tell of the 
way in which the great whaling industry of Herschel Island was 
started. 1 In 1888, Joe Tuekfield, a beachcomber of an adventurous 
turn of mind, hearing from the natives of the many whales to be 
seen during the summer close to the beach east of Herschel Island, 
provisioned his boat and hired a family of natives for crew and left 
Point Barrow for the new road to fortune. He proved rumor to be 
true in this case, for when he arrived off Key Point, about thirty 
miles to the east of Herschel Island, there were whales by the hun- 
dreds and he succeeded in catching one small one with his crude 
outfit. It was clearly an opportunity for the whaling fleet ; so the 
following spring he made a quick trip to Point Barrow to spread 
the news and when the fleet arrived and heard his story the word 
was given to sail for Herschel Island. However, the country was 

i u The first whaling ship reached Herschel Island in 1889, and for a few years thereafter the 
industry prospered greatly. It was immensely profitable, and at times as many as fourteen 
ships wintered in the Arctic at one time. This had a sudden effect on the fortunes of the 
Eskimo. Before that time they had been in the habit of making summer trading voyages up to- 
Fort Macpherson to buy a few small things, but now, when this large whaling fleet came, all 
their conditions of life were changed. All of the articles which they had been used to buyiEg, 
they could now get cheaply or for nothing from the whalers, and they soon learned the use of a 
great many other articles, the very names and appearance of which were unknown to them 
before— articles which even the Hudson's Bay factor at Macpherson had been compelled to do- 
without. The ships brought, too, an abundance of provisions. At first the Eskimo would have 
nothing to do with any of these; but in the course of a few years they learned the use of flour, 
molasses, sugar, etc., which became first luxuries and then necessities. 

" It was important for the whaling ships to get plenty of fresh caribou meat to keep their 
crews from getting scurvy, and they employed practically the whole population in the pursuit 
of caribou, fish, and ptarmigan. Such things as flour, hard bread, sugar, canned meats and 
vegetables, butter, etc., they gave with a free hand to the Eskimo, urging them to use them and 
to save meat. The Eskimo of course preferred meat as an article of diet, and now they were 
further impressed with the fact that the white man seemed to consider meat of priceless value 
and the other food articles of little value or none. Meat, therefore, came to have a fabulous 
price compared with other commodities, and during the time of my experience in the North, a 
pound of meat has been worth more than a pound of any article of civilized diet except tea." — 
From " My Life with the Eskimo " by V. Stefansson, pp. 39-40. 




Fig. 3. 




Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3— Spring whaling : The forward seven of nine canoes under sails and paddles about 
six miles off the floe towing a whale to the floe for cutting in. It took ten hours to tow about 
six miles. May 8, 1912. 

Fig. 4— Spring whaling : Cutting for blubber and meat on the floe edge. May 20, 1912. 
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Fig. 6. 



Fig. 5— Spring whaling : The upper jaw of a bowhead has been chopped off and hauled on 
the edge of the floe. Removing the " bone. 11 May 20, 1912. 

Fig. 6— After spring whaling is over : Dry " bone " ashore after it has been scrubbed. When 
it has been dried it is tied in hundred-pound bundles. 
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new to the whalers, their stay was short and the catch correspond- 
ingly small. The next spring the Pacific Whalery Co. decided to 
send two of their ships to Herschel Island for a two-winter season. 
But it was not until the summer of 1891 that they made a catch; 
then they got about sixty whales and the rush was started. In 1892 
more ships came to the island and, in the succeeding three years, 
17 ships wintered there. In 1892 and 1893, the greatest season on 
record, over 300,000 pounds of whalebone were secured and the mar- 
ket was flooded to such a degree that the price dropped from $5 to 
$2 a pound, from which latter price it has never recovered. At the 
present moment there are over 300,000 pounds of bone on hand 
among the different owners and no sale for it. 

This period marked the practical conclusion of whaling, for with 
the success of this industry, as with lightning, ' ' it never strikes twice 
in the same place.' ' After the ships have made a killing in any 
spot the whales are chased off to other grounds and only return 
when forced by heavy pack ice. So as the ships are lost or con- 
demned no others take their place, and at the present time there are 
only about six whalers in the Arctic Seas. 

Life on a Whale Ship. Life on board a whale ship is a continual 
round of hardship from the moment the Pacific Ocean is left until 
the moment it is re-entered from the northern seas. During the 
time the ships are on the western grounds in September and October, 
whenever a whale is raised, down must go the boats, regardless of 
the weather, blow high or blow low, perhaps for an all-day and a 
fruitless chase. The boats drive to windward in a smother of spray 
that is solid ice when it descends. The unhappy crew return to the 
ship so stiff and frozen that they are unable to climb on board and 
have to be hoisted up. Not infrequently they are capsized and have 
to hang on to the bottom of the boat with cramped hands until the 
ship steams to windward and picks them up — if the sea does not 
wash them off beforehand. At other times the ship may be crushed 
in the ice and the crew left to die from exposure. Such a case hap- 
pened off Herald Island in 1892. The ship was crushed and sank 
in three minutes and, of the crew, very few survived the night of 
heavy seas and freezing cold. The wreck of the Ohio at Point Hope 
in the fall of 1888 is another instance of the hardship and danger at- 
tendant on whaling in the Arctic. While homeward bound, a stray 
northerly gale forced her upon the north side of Point Hope and 
within a short time she went to pieces. Many of the crew were 
drowned, others were thrown on the beach and of these about a dozen 
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managed to find shelter with the wreckage until daylight, when they 
were succored by the station people and kept until they could be 
returned home in the following spring. The existence of the whal- 
ing station at Point Hope was indeed a most fortunate circumstance, 
for, from the Eskimos, as they were at that time, little mercy could 
have been expected. On discovering the castaways, the natives had 
taken the clothes of several of the shipwrecked men, leaving them 
naked and undoubtedly would have fed them to the dogs during 
the winter had it not been for the presence of the white men, who, 
they knew, would report the matter to Captain Healy of the revenue 
cutter Bear on his return in the summer. 

In passing it may be remarked that this gentleman of the old 
school was the best friend the natives of northern Alaska ever had. 
In the summer months, when the Bear was in the Arctic, things ran 
pretty smoothly all along the coast. 

Eskimos as Whalers. As far back as tradition goes, the Eskimos 
of northern Alaska have been a race of mighty hunters and whale- 
men. At every cape and headland, from Bering Sea to Point Bar- 
row, and more especially at the latter and Point Hope, the locations 
of the largest villages, the passing of the dark days of winter marked 
the Eskimos' preparations for the great devil dance, the invariable 
prelude to the spring whale hunt. The dance was supposed to chase 
away all the devils and evil spirits from the village, so that the 
oomiak, made of skin, could get plenty of whales. About April 1 
all the able men of the village would take their ice-picks and build 
a road to the water when the ice had disappeared, so that they 
might conveniently haul thither their boats and sleds and convey 
back the cargoes of seal, whalebone, meat, blubber and blackskin. 
On finishing the road and while waiting for the northeast wind to 



Explanation op Figure 7. 

Bomb gun, to be fired from the shoulder. The cartridge is shown on top of the breech. It 
contains V/ 2 drams of black powder (a bigger load would drive the bomb clear through a whale). 

Brass tonite bomb, "feathered" with four springs. The bomb is loaded into the gun from 
the muzzle after the shell has been inserted from the breech. 

Brass tonite darting bomb for darting gun, without "feathers." 

Darting gun, showing iron (below) and firing pin (above). When the iron has penetrated till 
the trigger of the firing pin touches the whale the gun goes off, sending the bomb into the whale. 
The shell carries 2]4 drams of black powder. The bombs are made in New Bedford and loaded 
in California. The shells are loaded by the whalers themselves. The handle (pole) is about 5 ft. 
long and about 6 ft. over all (not including the iron). 

Blubber hook, for handling pieces of blubber or fat in cutting up a whale. Handle 8 or 
10 ft. long. 

Cutting spade, for cutting off upper jawr, cutting out "bone", cutting up meat or blubber. 
**Bone" is later split with axe into 5 slab chunks. 

Boarding knife, for cutting holes in flukes or other parts. Blade double-edged, 20 to 24 in. long. 



Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 7— Instruments used in Alaska whaling. (For description, see footnote on p. 914.) 

Fig. 8— Whale boats on the beach in front of the whaling station at Pt. Barrow, Alaska. 
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open a lead of water sufficiently near shore, they made ready the 
boats and gear. Their apparatus, consisting as it did of a few 
fathoms of walrus hide line, fitted with sealskin bladders and tied 
to a short flint-headed spear, in its turn fastened to a long pole, 
was primitive enough. 

On the first sign of a bow-head whale, all the boats hauled out to 
the water and took up a position in some comfortable nook along 
the edge of the ice floe. When the whale came near a boat, the 
headman, whose place was usually in the stern, turned the canoe 
head-on toward the ice and taking some fifteen minutes to half an 
hour about it, would sing the great death song, handed down from 
some famous whale-killing ancestor. "While the rest of the crew 
launched the canoe on top of the whale, the harpooner, from his 
station at the head, thrust his flint-headed spear into the whale. 
It could not do much damage, but would scare the whale nearly to 
death. As he passed to the next canoe, the same performance, with- 
out the song, would be repeated and so on until the number of skin 
pokes in the whale made it impossible for him to go down. Then the 
natives paddled to him and finished him off with the flint spears 
made specially for that purpose. When the whale was dead, all the 
canoes in the vicinity gathered around and towed him towards the 
floe where they cut him in pieces — with their crude and primitive 
methods a sufficiently difficult job. 

A slip or runway had to be cut to the edge of the water and the 
whale was secured by walrus hide lines passed round a sort of wind- 
lass constructed from a rounded cake of ice and a piece of drift- 
wood. Then the creature could be heaved up. Heaving, cutting 
with the long, bone, flint-edged knives, feasting on the blackskin — 
all went merrily together. If the edge of the ice were very rough 
and uneven a somewhat different method would be employed; the 
whale would be rolled alongside the ice and rolling and cutting be 
substituted for heaving and cutting. After the mess was cleared up 
and the meat, blubber and blackskin equally divided and each had 
taken his share of the bone, used principally for lashings and at 
times for sleds, they sent ashore for the dog teams and sleds and 
women. These dressed the meat and blubber on shore ready for the 
winter ; the blubber for lamps, the meat chiefly for dog-feed ; for the 
natives themselves used to live almost entirely upon seal and caribou, 
at that time very plentiful and easily hunted. 

His inauguration as a boat-leader and the celebration of his first 
catch, was the most interesting time in a young Eskimo's life. He 
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paid his initiation fee in whatever he had killed — whale, seal, walrus, 
deer, whatever it might be. It was no less a happy time for the 
bucks and squaws of the village, privileged to try to outrival one 
another in hacking and cutting for the biggest share. 2 

It has been their invariable custom among these believers in magic 
to carry in their boats many charms to scare away evil spirits. 
The charm might consist of a small wooden mask or ivory figure, a 
slab of bone from the last whale or a little piece of stone ; the variety 
was considerable. To the headman of the canoe fell the privilege of 
cutting out the extreme tip of the whale's spinal column, a small 
piece of gristle that hardened on exposure to the air. This prize 
was added to the owner 's collection and formed an important adorn- 
ment for the winter dances, for the greater the number of small 
bones the higher the social standing of their wearer. The end of 
the whaling was celebrated by a final grand dance and nallahulak, 
a " tossing in the blanket," a split walrus hide constituting the 
blanket. Then came the great trading, when the interior natives 
made journeys to the coast for the occasion. Some went to the Col- 
ville Eiver and others as far east as Herschel Island on trading and 
plundering expeditions. 

The advent of the white man to engage in beach or floe whaling 
was a momentous event for the native of northern Alaska : it was 
the beginning of the end of his devil business and the old pre- 
historic style of whaling. The first attempts made at Point Barrow 
in 1884 had no result, but two years later, under the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Co. a successful footing was gained and the Eskimos began 
to adopt the white man 's guns and bombs and to acquire a taste for 
the luxuries of civilization. Trading stations were established and 
their proprietors made from 500 to 1,000 per cent, profit. In 1890 
whaling took a boom. An old prospector and whaleman from Point 
Hope took charge of the Pacific Steam Whaling Co. station at Point 
Barrow and brought thither half of the Point Hope village to whale 
for him. But the expenses of the station amounted to from $15,000 

2 " On the whole the Eskimos are the most cheerful and contented people I have ever come 
into contact with ... I have heard that starvation sometimes visits the districts about Hudson 
Bay and the eastern Eskimo districts generally, but along the coast known to me starvation has 
not occurred in recent times though it is known in the interior. Near the Mackenzie mouth 
there has certainly been no famine during the last 75 years. There is every reason to consider 
a winter spent by the writer (1906-1907) in an Eskimo family near the Mackenzie delta typical of 
winters there in general. We had plenty of food for men and dogs; that the food was healthful 
was pretty well shown in that I gained in weight 20 pounds during the winter ; the food was 
palatable, for after I got used to it I had a good appetite for every meal." (From "Miscon- 
ceptions About Life in the Arctic " by V. Stefansson, Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 45, 1913, 
pp. 23-24). 
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to $20,000 a year, for the natives required to be supplied with food, 
clothes, rifles and ammunition, exactly as good or even better than 
the white man's; and in 1896 the company was compelled to close 
down. 

Adoption of White Methods by the Natives. The changes intro- 
duced by the white man were profound. The Eskimo has almost 
completely adopted his methods and materials ; even the native boat 
— the only practical kind of boat for floe whaling — has been modified 
by the substitution of a rounded for the original straight stanchion. 
It was a long time, however, before the young Eskimo was permitted 
by the medicine man to use the white man's guns and gear for this 
first heading of a boat ; indeed he was not allowed to use them for 
several years after the old natives had had them. Before the advent 
of the white man, cooking on the ice was strictly tabooed, though it 
must not be concluded that the native lived exclusively on raw meat 
during the spring whaling for every day some of the wives would 
bring large tubs of cooked meats to the canoes. Now things are 
different; whatever the native sees the white man do he must do 
also. At the present time some of the natives are very progressive. 
They have some education. The schools and missions have worked 
wonders, though their teachings have not always helped the Eskimo. 
Since the natives have accepted the white man's God and have been 
converted, some of them will not catch a whale on Sunday even 
though the sea be full and their houses empty and the people on the 
beach hungry. With others, who have also been converted, it makes 
no difference. They will whale at any time or place. 

Fall whaling, which aims at catching the whales on their return 
south from the northern breeding grounds, was first tried at Point 
Barrow in 1907. It occupies about 20 boats, 8 owned by the station, 
the remainder by the natives. About the middle of September the 
boats load up with provisions and gear sufficient for a 4 or 5 weeks y 
camp. They go to Point Barrow, or rather to the extremity of the 
point; there, if conditions are favorable, they may get a whale or 
two. At the first sign of daybreak the boats leave the beach and go 
off shore to the pack, taking a small lunch with them. The pack 
may be twenty miles off and when the wind is strong and from the 
northeast the day is likely to be an interesting one: thermometer 
way below freezing, wind between 20 to 30 miles an hour and spray 
freezing as it falls. Yet fall whaling has its fascinations ; running- 
up and down and in and out among the ice floes ; getting a shot at a 
bear, a seal or walrus or maybe an oogruk; always on the look-out 
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and every moment expecting to raise a whale; sometimes seeing 
whole schools of them, but unable to get near them because of the 
young ice, for if the wind veers round to the northwest and snow 
falls, nothing can be done. The snow fills up all the lanes of water 
with slush that quickly freezes hard enough to stop boats and 
canoes. Then one can only go ashore ; the whaling is over for that 
season. 

But the whaling industry is almost a thing of the past. The 
present market and the price of bone for either white man or Eskimo 
and the closed season on fur have sealed the fate of the Arctic 
whaler. 



PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND: THE GATEWAY TO 
THE INTERIOR OF ALASKA 1 

If we look at a map of the Pacific Ocean we will find that no- 
where do its open waters extend as far northward as where they 
strike the southern coast of Alaska. Here they penetrate into the 
land mass of the continent in an open, crescent-shaped gulf — the 
Gulf of Alaska. At its head lies Prince William Sound (map, 
Fig. 1). From the seaward side Prince William Sound therefore 
has every advantage of location as the gateway into the interior of 
Alaska. But from the landward side its position is less favorable. 
Immediately back of it lie the Chugach Mountains with peaks 8,000 
to 10,000 ft. high, and farther back of it the Alaska Range inter- 
poses its lofty wall, the sweep of whose mighty arc pivots around 

i Based in part on notes by G. T. Rude of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, but in the 
main on the following publications : 

A. H. Brooks : Railway Routes in Alaska, Natl. Geogr. Mag., Vol. 18, 1907, pp. 164-190. 

A. H. Brooks : The Development of Alaska by Government Railroads, Quart. Journ. Econ, 
(Harvard Univ.), Vol. 28, 1914, May, pp. 586-596. 

Report of Alaska Railroad Commission. With maps, 1:250,000, in separate case. House 
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